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Literature 
The Winning of the West * 

THE TITLE oF Mr. Roosevelt’s book is not misleading if 
one forgets what lies beyond the Mississippi. He does not 
treat of the conquest or obtaining of the Northwest, the 
Southwest or the great West, but of the region between the 
coast strip occupied by the thirteen original colonies and the 
Mississippi. The time covered by his volumes is but a 
period of fourteen years, between 1769 and 1783. He 
treats of that unique movement of white humanity and civili- 
zation by which the frontiers of distinctive America, that is, 
the United States, were set at the Mississippi instead of at 
the Ohio River or the Allegheny Mountains. This double 
movement of backwoodsmen was partly of conquest and 
partly of colonization: with rifle and axe first, and then with 
compass and surveying-chain, a body of sturdy men moved 
against savage beasts and human beings, and prepared the 
way for an influx of emigrants who quickly filled the lands 
and made states and cities. 

This story has been told before in fragments and snatches, 
‘in anecdote and legend, in biographies of particular men, in 
monographs of local interest, in works of uncertain value 
styled histories, and in dignified and scholarly stories of 
states. For the first time the whole field has been covered 
in one work by one accomplished and thoroughly equipped 
writer, whose book will rank among American historical 
writings of the first order. The result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
studies and researches consists ot two handsome octavos, su- 
perbly printed and furnished with maps, index and abundant 
references to authorities. Having access to stores of ma- 
terial of the best quality, the author adds also insight, a 
judicial temper, and most of the qualities of a true historian. 
Long experience of life as a sportsman and ranchman on 
the plains and in the woodlands has given him unique ad- 
vantages for understanding his heroes and their environ- 
ment. Hence his pages everywhere show a firmness of 
touch, a grasp of details, a reliance on abundant items of 
exact knowledge which take away the natural and almost 
pardonable desire of so many writers on a comparatively fresh 
theme to exaggerate the deeds or unduly glorify the prowess 
of his heroes. Indeed, we are forced to criticize Mr. Roose- 
velt for apparently losing his balance and leaning in an- 
other direction. In dealing with his fellow-bookmen, Ed- 
mund Kirke, Bancroft, McMaster, and numerous smaller 
writers, Mr. Roosevelt puts on the war-paint, strikes his 
hatchet deep into the reputation of his rivals, and dances 
the dance of a victor in a manner which, while highly enjoya- 
ble to himself, seems to savor more of an Indian fight than 
of scholarly labors. The book has no smell of the lamp; it 
ought to have none of gore. True, we remember that in 
reviewing the books of Edmund Kirke in THE CrITIC some 
months ago, we pointed.out the vulnerable parts of that 
.author’s work, and suggested for imitation the satisfactory 
method of Parkman, in continually giving references for his 
statements; which method Mr. Roosevelt has faithfully fol- 
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lowed. Indeed, if there is anything which should cheer our 
leading American historian, Francis Parkman, in his loss of 
health, it is to see how faithful a pupil he has in Mr. Roose- 
velt, who dedicates his volumes to him. The occasional faults 
of the older writer are sometimes exaggerated in the author 
whose writings are now under review. Yet remembering 
that it is a borderer—and this despite his metropolitan 
training—who writes about borderers, we can excuse, though 
we see little necessity for, such personal slashing or polemic 
heat. Indeed, in not a few unsupported statements of the 
author, scattered throughout the volume, we discover a 
tone of boastful assurance which makes discord in the nobler 
harmonies of the volume. Even Mr. Roosevelt must remem- 
ber the proverbial neighbor who cometh after and searcheth. 
In volume first, there are’ noble chapters on the spread of 
the English-speaking peoples, on the French in the Ohio 
Valley, on the Appalachian confederacies, on the Algon- 


- quins of the North-West, on the backwoodsmen of the Alle- 


ghenies, in which the results of long and wide reading are 
set before us in strong, clear English. Then follow the 
stories of Boone (Boon), Sevier, Robertson, the Watauga 
Commonwealth, Lord Dunsmore’s war, the battle of the 
Great Kanawha, the overwhelming of the Cherokees, and 
the civil organization of that tribe. 

Volume second deals with the greatest genius among 
the frontiersmen, George Rogers Clark, who won the West 
north of the Ohio; the continued struggle in Kentucky, the 
battle of King’s Mountain, and the Cumberland and Hol- 
ston settlements, the final chapter summing up what the 
Westerners had accomplished during the Revolution. Mr. 
Roosevelt is very clear in showing just who these backwoods- 
men were, and what they accomplished. He illustrates his 
theories with manifold examples, and if he frequently 
repeats the same idea, it is with fresh light from diverse 
phases of his absorbing theme. There are scores of power- 
ful passages we could commend for quotation, and not a 
few lines of thought worthy of special mention, in. these 
volumes ; but we content ourselves by recommending them 
not only to the people of ‘the West’—the old West, we 
might say—but also to those who have depended for their 
historical pabulum on the eulogists who have located most 
if not all the seeds of our national development east of the 
Berkshire hills. A story such as Mr. Roosevelt is able to 
tell is wanted of the Mexican war and of the winning of the 
Great West, and in his further work we hope to see his real 
excellences increased and his positive faults toned down. 
Our final word is one of praise for the excellent proof-read- 
ing manifested in the absence of printers’ errors. 





The Mapleson Memoirs * 


‘ME’ Is NOT a savory word, nor are its associations par- 
ticularly engaging. And yet this age is the millennium of 
me, the unhappy first syllable of Col. Mapleson’s autobiog- 
raphy: me-moirs, the story of Me, with all its tragic and 
comic sideplay ! ‘ Punning apart, there is truth in the indict- 
ment, for how many thousands of times the word occurs in 
these pages, with its congeners J, mine, etc., we shall only 
hint, not calculate—about five times a page through 650 or 
so pages. From anybody less genial than the impresario, 
this would be intolerable ; from him we condone it; for in 
truth this remarkable manager was so ‘mixed up’ in all the 
operatic sensations between 1854 and 1888, that an affluent 
reference to himself and his doings became unavoidable. 
In justice to his own wonderful career it was necessary to 
give a personal coloring to his memorabilia; to extricate 
himself from the mass of other people’s careers; to make 
himself focus of all the operatic radii of the time, as he really 
was; and to show what a true impresario should be. This is 
not the least successful of the many bits of acting described 
in the book. 


Pe aes of J. H. Mapleson : 1848-88. 2 vols. $4. New York: Belford, Clarke 
0. 
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To say that these memoirs are delightful is using a mild 


expression. Theatrical recollections are ‘ever thus.’ Who 
that has read Macready, or Cibber, or Mathews, or Fanny 
Kemble, — Berlioz or Gottschalk, Mendelssohn or Beet- 
hoven,—can deny the fascination of this species of writing? 
The Mapleson recollections sustain the charm of the class. 
After a forty years’ campaign he picks up his pen and in a 
few weeks rattles off this score of musical memories, 
abounding in anecdote, in sauce piguante, in triumphs, de- 
feats, quarrels, reconciliations, bankruptcies, apotheoses. 
Starting in 1848 as a singer and violinist himself, with three 
years’ training in Italy, Col. Mapleson succumbed to a sur- 
gical operation on his throat. Cut off from a career of per- 
sonal glory, he soon became the manager of Drury Lane, 
and between this theatre and Covent Garden his time has 
been spent, now as sole manager, now in connection with 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Gye, and others, battling down difficulties, 
discovering musical prodigies, directing musical concerts in 
the provinces, contending with orchestras, choirs, trustees, 
and conductors, flying over the continent annually in search 
of ‘nightingales,’ tenors, baritones, and dassi: untiring 
everywhere, and possessing a marvellous energy and tact 
which have made him more famous than any theatrical man 
of his time. The Colonel possesses a keen sense of humor 
withal; he is a capital story-teller; and in the midst of his 
greatest misfortunes there is always asmile ora hit at some- 
body. One moment his tenor breaks down; another, the 
prima donna is in the sulks and won’t sing; then rivalries 
break out; there is a stabbing affray between the dassi: the 
opera has to be changed five or six times in one evening to 
suit the ‘ill’ or ‘indisposed’ ladies of the company. On 
one occasion a celebrated tenor goes crazy instead of going 
on the stage; on another all the theatrical properties are at- 
tached for debt just as the theatre is about to open. 

In Ireland two prime donne nearly have a fight because 
both want and insist upon the best rooms in a hotel. One 
great lady won't sign a contract on a Friday; another 
breaks without compunction all the contracts she has made 
when a rival manager offers her a few pounds more. All 
travel with menageries of cats, parrots, dogs, or monkeys, 
who must be catered to and accommodated wherever the 
troupe go. A famous tenor sleeps with his dog Niagara, 
and defers to him whether or not he shall fulfil a solemn 
engagement. Ifthe dog growls, the tenor bounds into bed, 
and nothing on earth can make him sing. Gerster happens 
to see a poster in the street in which Patti’s name is printed 
with larger letters than her own: she immediately takes 
flight from the city, and is not found for ‘gracious knows’ 
how long. Blazing tempers, high-strung nerves, cunning 
alternating with simplicity, extremes of rapaciousness and 
generosity, caprice mingled with obstinacy appear to mark 
these emotional people who live in an atmosphere of con- 
centrated passion, mutual suspicion, and often positive 
peril,—according to the Zvangelium Maplesonium. Some- 
how the operas get played, the singers get paid, the maestro 
waves his baton, and the scene changes magically to another 
city. 

In 1878 Mapleson came over to this country with a fine 
company, including Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Trebelli, Val- 
leria, Campanini, Frapolli, Galassi, Foli, and Del Puente, 
with Arditi as conductor. He superintended the great 
Cincinnati Music Festival for three seasons, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city. Over and over again 
he delighted New York with superb Italian opera, and noth- 

. ing is more remarkable than the talent which he discovers 
and brings before the English world in this line. He has 
the ‘silver touch,’ having, according to his own account, 
discovered all or nearly all the singing diamonds of the 
time: Tietjens, Nilsson, Patti, Scalchi, Albani, Trebelli, 
Gerster, Di Murska, Belocca, Minnie Hauk, etc., besides 
introducing Salvini in England, discovering Gounod, and 
bringing forward nearly all the great tenors, baritones, and 
basses. One may profess to have ‘irritation of the epi- 
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glottis’ on a particular evening; another lie stark and 
stretched out under an overdose of chloroform; a third at- 
tempt to bewitch a rival songstress with the evil eye; an 
inopportune infant arrive, or a chorus rebel: all goes well in 
the end, and there is enough to pay /a diva her four or five 
thousand dollars a night after the opera is over. Nothing 
in these memoirs is more striking than the buoyant spirit of 
the writer: his philosophy under great pecuniary losses; his 
equanimity amid innumerable lawsuits; his wealth of re- 
source in straits and difficulties; .and his Jonhomie all 
around. He is sunshine itself; good fellowship abounds 
wherever he goes; and he is ever ready to aid a charity or 
help a sufferer. Under these circumstances his egotism 
may be forgiven. There is to this day at Washington and 
Lee University a ‘ Mapleson fund’ of $5,000 due to one of 
his concerts in aid of educational objects. 

In reference to America and Americans his judgments 
are nearly all favorable, and certainly Americans, by his 
own confession, did him extraordinary honor. No one who 
wishes to keep touch of opera for the last two-score years 
can afford to pass over this book, which with all its faults is 
full of entertainment. The revelations it makes of theatre 
intrigues, broken leases, unmanageable managers, and tena- 
cious purpose to make Italian opera succeed in spite of it- 
self and its tricksy goddesses is striking indeed; and one 
cannot but admire the courage of the corypheus of the star- 
system now sinking to its decline. 





Old English Bibles * 

THOUGH THE SIGNS of the times do not at this moment 
encourage the idea that the Revised Version of 1880-1884 
is to replace the revised version of 1611, yet it seems hardly 
possible to doubt that before two generations ‘King James’s 
Version,’ so-called, will take its place among things obsolete. 
Forty years and more were required for the Version of 1611 
to get into general public use, whereas the new Westminster 
Revision is not yet ten years old. The scholars and critical 
readers are pretty well agreed as to its vast value over the 
old in point of accuracy, and accuracy in the long run wins 
the day over sentiment. The greatest objectors and fierc- 
est critics of the Revision are now rapidly forming them- 
selves on two distinct lines,—those who insist that the re- 
visers revised too much, and those who affirm vehemently 
that they did not revise enough. When this division of 
opinion has gone its farthest length, then it is likely the 
mass of Bible readers will accept the Revision as the golden 
mean. 

We are led into this vaticination by the fact that the 
expert bibliophilist J. R. Dove, in his standard work on 
‘Old Bibles: An Account of the Early Versions of the 
English Bible,’ not only includes ‘King James’s Version’ 
among the old Bibles, but in his second edition, now before 
us, adds, as an item of archeological interest, the long pref- 
ace to the version of 1611. This document of twenty-three 
pages of fine print shows clearly that the scribes of King 
James’s time took very little trouble concerning the Greek 
or Hebrew manuscripts, and did not agonize to find a true 
text. Compared with the men of our day, who compass 
the earth for a scrap or palimpsest which may throw light 
on a reading, they were as armchair pigmies. The men of 

1611, however, were anxious above all things for good Eng- 
lish, erring perhaps on the side opposite to the men of 1880 
and 1884. ‘To all collectors of old Bibles, Mr. Dove’s work 
will be invaluable. It is a serviceable and handsome vol- 
ume of four hundred pages, with index, red edges, and 
wide margins with eye-catching versicles in the outside col- 
umn, which give the substance of the paragraph at a glance. 
It is very thorough in introduction, body, and appendices, 
and with it even a tyro may soon learn expertness in dis- 
tinguishing especially between an old and worthless and 
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an old and valuable imprint of the English Bible. No one 
can tell when the Bible was translated into our tongue, 
though no English Bible earlier than the fourteenth century 
is known to be in existence. We are acquainted with no 
one handbook by means of which we may more easily begin 
and follow out the joys of the delightful art of bookhunting. 
Bibles are more numerous than any other books, and with 
none are there more of human interests entwined. As every 
known version of the Bible in English is here minutely de- 
scribed by an expert, no knowledge of foreign languages 
or profundity of erudition is required. We welcome this 
capital book. 





Prof. Weir on Revelation * 

IN HIS ‘THOUGHTFUL book, in which he sets forth ‘ The 
Way: The Nature and Means of Revelation,’ Prof. John F. 
Weir, Dean of the Department of Fine Arts at Yale, at- 
tempts to clothe the mysteries of revelation, of God, of 
truth, of eternity in garments which some will as heartily 
admire as others will earnestly despise. The son of one of 
our most famous artists, and himself accustomed from child- 
hood to express thought in picture and symbol rather than in 
words, he best apprehends truth in symbol, and his pre- 
ferred expression of it is symbolical also. Had Prof. Weir 
lived in the ages of theophany and Hebrew prophecy, we 
can imagine his delight at what was vouchsafed to Moses 
and Ezekiel, nor do we think he ever would have sawn 
asunder or stoned the prophets who gave their messages in 
emblems. His book, however, is one calculated to throw 
the average editor of a denominational newspaper—religious, 
so-called—into paroxysms of rage. A life-long. reader of 
the Bible and a student of divinely revealed truth, he yet 
expresses it not in terms of logic or doctrinal ‘ symbols’ 
such as the creed and catechism. With amazing success he 
taboos all cant and technicality of stereotyped expression, and 
in plain English diction, tinged indeed with a mystic glow of 
thought, he tells what he sees of nature, revelation, man and 
God. Like one in a vision, but with perfectly coherent 
speech, he talks of the form and vehicle of-revelation, of 
seers and prophets, of the Old Testament in the light of the 
New, the Son of Man, the risen Christ, the Holy Ghost, the 
Manifestations of the Holy Ghost, and the Spirit of Truth. 
Though we cannot rank him with Swedenborg and such 
seers, yet his is a remarkable book. It is one which, while 
perhaps never likely to gain the popular ear, will be widely 
and carefully read by seekers after truth. There is a public 
which grows weary of the endeavors of the appointed guar- 
dians of the truth to bind it fast in the letter of church 
creeds and the symbols of narrow monopolists. Such will 
welcome this noble contribution of ‘earnest thought and 
spiritual insight. 





“The Book of Noodles” + 
ONE WOULD THINK the world was full enough of silly 


people without writing books about them or compiling en- . 


cyclopedias of silliness. Of all animates the genus simple- 
ton is the most lamentable. And yet, such is the perverted 
ingenuity of the age, here is an entertaining memoir of them 
written by the accomplished folk-lorist W. A. Clouston ! 
What next ? wecry, when even foolscan be made delightful 
and their follies to brim over with entertainment. Is not 
the hour swiftly coming when wise men will have to retire 
and Simple Susan be Queen regnant? However this may 
be, Mr. Clouston’s volume is singularly bright, albeit as full 
of fools as Gulistan is of rose-gardens. First and foremost 
we have here chronicled all the fools in Greek and Latin- 
dom from Hierocles to the Joe Millers of the monks. Next, 
four chapters on the Gothamite drolleries, in which Noodle- 
dom out-did itself and erected perpetual monuments of 
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folly. Mr, Clouston’s charming pen discourses persuasively 
of ‘the moon a green cheese’, ‘the fool and the Raméyana’, 
‘the Turkish noodle’, ‘the princess who was made to grow ’, 
and ‘ the washerman’s ass transformed’; interweaving and 
‘crazy-quilting’ in the text all kinds of delectable bits of 
reading and anecdote, and instituting the science of the 


, comparative history and philology of all the Von Fools 


whether found in India or Germany. Italian boobies stand 
delightfully side by side with Arab idiots; there is a motley 
miscellany of silly sons, Brahman simplicities, and noodles 
Japanese and Chinese, all of whom cut marvellous capers, 
or sing snatches of song, or undergo perilous and thrilling 
adventures. Even lexicographers, by consulting this mono- 
graph, might have light thrown on such subjects as ‘ casting 
sheep’s eyes’, ‘hedging in the cuckoo’, ‘ drowning the eel’, 
‘whistle to the tree’, and other proverbialisms; while the 
late Edward Lear would have rejoiced in it as the gem of 
jest books. We miss from its Fool’s Carnival two celebrated 
German nonsense-books: ‘ Tile Eulenspiegel’, the funniest 
imaginable of funny fifteenth century German fool-manuals, 
and Sebastian Brandt’s ‘ Narrenschiff.’ If Lucian is men- 
tioned we cannot find him in the index; and surely * The 
Bee-man of Orn’ would not be out of place! ‘Sancta 
Simplicitas’ is here enthroned in the seventh heaven, and 
there we leave her to the admiring and exploring reader. 





Some Recent Theological Books * 


‘A PLAIN ARGUMENT FOR GOD’ is the title of a remarkably 
bright and sensible little volume of a hundred pages or so, which 
is calculated to do more good than a score of the average works 
on the metaphysics of Absolute Being. The author is George 
Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, who finds revealed in nature and in every part of 
nature, not merely minds but Mind, and into a knowledge of that 
Mind, the intellect of man comes, just as an infant or a growing 
child comes into the knowledge of mind. Mind is to be searched 
for in nature, and literature bears witness to Mind. The author 
discusses Theism and Pantheism, the Reign of Law in Nature, the 
Eternity of Matter, and the Doctrine of Evolution, and shows that 
no possible development of human thought can for a moment 
eliminate God or Mind out of man’s rational beliefs. Does any 
one ask where is this God of whom the author so simply and grand- 
ly talks? ‘I answer,’ says Prof. Fullerton, ‘I will try to tell you 
just as soon as you have told me where I will find the mind—not 
the body, but the mind—of another man.’ Utterly free from the 
slang of the metaphysicians and the uncouth terminology of the 
ontologists, this little argument is clear, strong, convincing, helpful. 
($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


‘NATURE IN SCRIPTURE,’ by the Rev. E. C. Cummitgs of 
Portland, Me., is a thoughtful study of the Bible as a deposit of 
truth apart from theories of inspiration. Its purpose is to make 
the Divine thought clear, so that it may nourish the inquring spirit 
of him who cares little or nothing for the schoolman’s notions of 
inspiration. It studies the truth as found in nature and experience, 
and then argues that this same truth is taught in the Scriptures 
even more fully. It shows also that it is this agreement and cor- 
roboration of the Bible with the facts of nature and life that per- 
petually commends the Book of books to the preoccupied people 
who have no taste or time for speculation. In a word, it is less 
preaching that holds the average believer in the Bible as a revela- 
tion of God, than the constant harmony of its general tenor with 
the manifest truth of things. In Part L., entitled ‘ The World Tute- 
lage,’ Mr. Cummings shows from history that tutelage is a law of 
nature. Then, from a scholarly and ‘critical examination of the 
book of Genesis and of the later Scriptures, he argues that they 
teach that man is under both a cosmical and zonian tutelage 
—that is, in training for the visible true world here, and for the 
world of the ages which shall endure everlastingly after the present 
physical order of things is over. His idea of ‘ the fall’ of man is 
that of discovery of law which made development possible. In 
handling the subjects of the principle of justification, the manifesta- 
tion of evil, the law of atonement, and crises in the process of re- 
demption, he is fresh and strong. His thoughtfulness is that of a 
scholar familiar with the writings of the great thinkers of the past, 
with whom, however, he insists that neither wisdom nor vision died. 
A concluding chapter sums up his positions and arguments. 
Unfortunately his style is severe and hard ; and, stimulating as his 
thought is, one must break much rock and wash much quartz to 
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get the gold. A book like this written whe Stylist would run into Magazine Notes 
more editions than the two that have already been printed. Those ‘ , i : 
who read will not, however, easily part with this fresh study of the THE READER of this month's Harper's—a particularly good 


—wi i r of fans 
eternal truth. An index doubles the practical value of the book to pereinaey Say Fi oma! unl ao pve sche o— articles 
the busyman. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) —‘ Westminster Effigies’ and ‘The Fan.’ The former is John 
Lillie’s account of the royal waxworks, now no longer publicly ex- 
SEVENTEEN SERMONS by the Rev. Warren Hathaway, pastor at hibited but kept under tok and key in Westatncer Abbey, and 

Blooming Grove, N. Y., have been collected into a comely volume shown only by permission of the Dean. It consists of the effigies 
- and sent forth under the title of ‘Studies in Nature and Grace.’ formerly borne on the ‘herse’ or catafalque at the funerals of de- 
We do not know to what denomination Mr. Hathaway belongs, _ parted monarchs, together with certain figures of later date, such 
but his sympathies are wide, his thinking goes below the surface of as those of Nelson and Lord Chatham, made long after the 
things, and his diction is rich with the spoils of much reading. He originals had died and been buried, and added merely to increase 
has pondered, too, the questions and challenges of modern science, _ the attractiveness of a show from which the minor canons and la 
but while earnest and candid, he does not seem to usto showin vicars of the Abbey derived a substantial revenue. Mme. Tussaud’s 
the discussion of the special themes handled in the sermons num- rival establishment outran the ‘Ragged Regiment ’ or ‘ Play of the 
bered XIII—XVI. the same breadth and spiritual insight as are Dead Volks’ in the race for popular favor, and fifty years ago it 
revealed in his more specifically religious discourses. This, how- was closed; but the lover of the past finds abundant food for medi- 
ever, is not infrequent with clergymen who in one range of thought tation in these effigies of ‘ good Queen Bess’ and ‘the merry Mon- 
have felt as well as pondered, while in facing the scientific doubter arch,’ William and Mary and Queen Anne, whose ‘ wax faces were 
they have the equipment of reading rather than experience, and see moulded in the cast that actually touched the royal features,’ and who 
the points of divergence first and those of contact last. Which wear, except in Elizabeth’s case, the very garments worn by their 
has the truer grip on truth, the man in the pulpit or the man in the originals in the flesh. ‘The Fan’ is lavishly illustrated with repro- 
laboratory, the coming years are to tell. This criticism may arise ductions of notable examples of what has been well called ‘the 
from our own infirmity, yet we cannot but repeat that the strength woman’s sceptre.’ The best of these are of Mrs. Arthur Lewis’s 
of this noble volume of sermons lie in what the author has spirit- and Mrs. Alma Tadema’s autograph albums in disguise—‘ modish 
ually seen and felt. Its weakness isin its polemics. ($1.25. New machines’ whose blades are inscribed with the names of famous 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) ae * the repens ey of the greatest intrinsic ag 4 can - 
but indifferently rendered in black and white. Messrs. Abbey an 
IN THE excellent handy series of Men of the Bible, by eminent Parsons, turning awhile from the classics of the eighteenth century 
British theologians, now nearly complete, the volume entitled‘David: | to their most sympathetic exponent in the nineteenth, sow illustra- 
his Life and Times,’ by Rev. William J. Deane, is in our hands, tions broadcast over Austin Dobson’s ‘old-fashioned but choicely 
The author, who has been rector of Ashen, Essex, England, since good’ ‘ Prologue and Epilogue to ‘‘ The Quiet Life ”’—in one case 
1853, and is now sixty-six years old, takes, as might be supposed, a four delightful half-page ‘interpretations ’ of as many lines of 
conservative view of the materials upon which a life of David must equally delightful verse. A full-page portrait of Daguerre, set in 
be based. He is by no means unfamiliar either with original texts an account of ‘ Fifty Years of Photography,’ by J. Wells Champney, 
or the labors of the critical scholars of Germany, and admits some admonishes us that this is the semi-centennial year of the announce- 
statements into the body of his work which would hardly have been ment of Daguerre’s discovery, and the centennial of the inventor 
safe for an orthodox minister a generation ago. He callsinthe art himself. Some ‘Experiences of an Amateur Photographer,’ by 
of the poetical books, and lightens up his solidly printed narrative George H. Hepworth, may be regarded as supplementing Mr. 
as well as he can. The reader must not, however, expect in this  Champney’s historical sketch. The cupolas, pyramids and spires 
volume either the brilliancy of Farrar or the insight of Cheyne. of the Kremlin, so conspicuous in the Verestchagin exhibition of 
We get the David of tradition, but the real man seems absent. last winter, reappear familiarly in H. D. Nichols’s illustrations to 
The volume is well worth its dollar, and the book a reading. So Theodore Child’s paper on the‘ Kremlin and Russian Art’; and 
picturesque a figure as that of the son of Jesse deserved amore ‘golden chambers,’ ‘throne-rooms,’ cathedral and banquet-hall 
purely literary and dramatic treatment; yet the book is quite wor- interiors, and gems and jewelry of barbaric gorgeousness still 
thy of a reading. ($1. A.D. F. Randolph &'’Co..——‘A Ser- further illuminate the text. James Lane Allen is a picturesque 
VANT OF THE KING’ is the title of a pamphlet containing an descriptive writer, as well as a charming essayist, yet his ‘ County 
appreciative tribute to the late Rev. George Ainslie, by Anna Court Day in Kentucky’ gains in vividness through the accompany- 
Warner. This noble missionary to the Choctaws and Nez Percés__ ing designs of A. C. Redwood and W. A. Rogers. There is a 
and translator of the Holy Scriptures richly deserved the simple  ‘ solid’ article on ‘ The Religious Movement in Germany,’ and Miss 
memorial. (15 cts. New York. John Ireland.) a eae Warner, - > gage “~ crag, E. bcp 
contribute a due amount of fiction. itor Curtis narrates the 
Vo.tme I.oF ‘ THE SERMON BIBLE,’ treating of the choice St0ry of the Conemaugh flood, defends the proposition that a 
texts between the first verse of Genesis and the last of the second ea ee oe re — — mg napisvor conduct, a 
book of Samuel, is at hand. It makes an easily handled volume, reminds the would-be contributor that an editor neec eee eee 
and is well printed on good paper, with blank leaves at the end 29 article from beginning to end to determine that it is ‘ unavailable 
for the preacher’s own notes. The object is to give the essence of = os poem star got gta acu B st dase 
the best homiletic literature of this generation. The method is to mastery of the English tongue, pronounces James’s ‘ London Life’ 
select the striking texts or paragraphs: in each Bible chapter, and b > teak § h ype a5 he che 
give with each an analysis or sermon outline from some famous RE SSE OR SS ES San OS FSO HRS Comeenets Se Caaeae- 
: : : ters of Carlyle and Emerson as further revealed in ‘Emerson in 
preacher, adding thereto references to such printed discourses of Cc a* au the } | f ‘Carlyle’s Letters’ Edit 
the divines of this century as will further illustrate the theme. Warne _ b . poo cae ae tabl aon 7 hich gor" li ht 
Most of the skeletons given, whether from printed or manuscript ee a 7 re Pil ong il ee ne procs din, Sug 4 
sources, are very good, and the abundant references to the general CU@N8® Wou! pe Fnigs f ee! See ahsiges hic a se = 
thesauros of theological literature is the result of much judicious pene Te ea gree ae ost sxe tag anpsoneaibegion as — 
labor. The average pastor does not, and will not be able to, nglish novelists especially—are prone to treat us in their stories. 


possess a tithe of the volumes referred to, but from the many The North American Review sustains its reputation for timeli- 
references given, helpful choice can frequently be made even from __ ness by three papers on different aspects of the Johnstown disaster, 

the country minister's library. While personally regarding allsuch written by Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania, Clara Barton, Presi- 
literature as so much fire, to be most cautiously handled, we can, dent of the Red Cross Society, and Major J. W. Powell of the 

after a careful examination, recommend this book as unique in United States Geological Survey. To the general reader Miss 
arrangement, and as to its purpose and contents the best of its Barton’s article, which tells of ‘Philanthropy at Johnstown,’ will 

kind. Occasionally we find the exegesis crooked or deficient; but prove the most interesting. The famous nurse writes with a 

i it isnotorious that to many popular preachers, correct understanding _ graphic pen, though under great disadvantages as to time and 
of the meaning of the original is not the first thing sought. Infact, place for writing. She says that there is still need for food and 

* scholarly investigation of many a text supposed to be a homiletic clothing, and begs all who send. boxes to paint the sign of the red 
tid-bit would spoil the appetite of the audience, and clip the wings cross upon them, and to paste an inventory of their contents on 

of the soaring orator. With honest study of the original text of the outside. An incredible amount of time and worry is saved by 
scripture, and judicious and strictly temperate use of this book as _ such forethought on the part of the donor. It goes far toward re- 

an aid, the hard-worked pastor will often find in its pages a friend _-viving one’s faith in human nature to read that thousands of letters 

in Saturday’s pressing need. ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) have been received at Johnstown, offering to take and care for 
children orphaned by the flood. But the reply sent back, blotted 




















with tears, was: ‘There are no children here; the children are 
dead, save the few who have been carried through the waters of 
-death by miracle, whose friends cannot give them up.’ Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has ‘A Word with Prof. Huxley,’ and Viscount Wolseley 
contributes the third of his papers giving ‘ An English View of the 
Civil War.’ Karl Blind writes of ‘The German Army, with 
Personal Recollections,’ arguing that, owing to her situation 
‘between two powers of historically aggressive character, Germany 
‘cannot disarm before the others do, though ‘ the heaviness of the 
armor presses on her most weightily: it is for her a question of 
national existence or extinction.” Mr. O. B. Bunce discusses the 
much-discussed question of ‘ The Cash Value of a Book Review,’ 
arriving at about the same somewhat indefinite conclusion as 
others have come to who have ventured into the debate—namely, 
that it has or has not a cash value, according to circumstances. 
‘But Mr. Bunce writes from a wide experience,.and one follows him 
with interest from point to point. The shortest contribution to this 
number is the one that will perhaps attract the widest attention. 
it is a letter from the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone to the Hon. 
Lloyd Bryce, giving the writer’s impressions of the late editor and 
proprietor of the Review. Mr. Gladstone's personal intercourse with 
Mr. Rice was limited to a single interview, but they had some 
epistolary correspondence. During this one interview Mr. Glad- 
‘stone received ‘a very definite impression as to his [Mr. Rice’s] 
possession of the particular gift which it was the professional pur- 
pose of his life to apply and develop.’ At the same time he com- 
mends the spirit of work in the man of wealth. ‘The Poetry of 
Poverty,’ by Bernard Carpenter, advances, almost in so many words, 
the proposition that a French Crabbe, by bridging the chasm 
between the rich and the poor, might have done much to avert or 
mitigate the terrors of the Revolution ; and ‘ Leaves from a Dram- 
atist’s Diary’ whisper of the beginnings of many of Boucicault’s 
long famous plays. ‘ 

A life-like photograph of Tennyson in 1888, by Barraud of Lon- 
don, finely engraved by Kruell, faces the reader on the first page 
of Scribner’s ; and another portrait, by the same photographer, 
stands at the head of ‘Tennyson’s First Flight,’ by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke—the penultimate article in the magazine, the last being 
Prof. T. R. Lounsbury’s study of ‘The Two “ Locksley Halls.” ’ 
The ‘First Flight’ was, of course, the ‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’ 
published anonymously by Charles Tennyson and his younger 
brother in 1827, two years before the latter won a college prize 
‘with his ‘ Timbuctoo.’ To discuss this modest volume ‘ seriously 
and in detail as a poetical work would be ridiculous,’ the writer 
thinks ; he only explores it in order to ‘ trace the river to its narrow 
source among the hills,’ just as, in the current Century, he seeks to 
estimate the influence of the Bible in shaping the Laureate’s mind, 
and providing him with literary material. The exploration was 
worth making, in view of its ‘timeliness’; and it serves as a pre- 
text, if any were needed, for the publication of various views of 
‘Tennyson’s ‘homes and haunts’ in Surrey and on the Isle of 
Wight ; and for a fac-simile of a holograph copy of ‘ Tears, Idle 
‘Tears ’—one of the manuscript treasures in Mr. Stoddard’s price- 
less collection. In his discussion of two of Tennyson’s most no- 
table poems, Prof. Lounsbury shows again that his inner eye is 
clear enough, however impaired his outward vision may be: he 
sees more beauty in the later ‘ Locksley Hall’ than their political 
prejudices permit some English readers to detect, and holds it to 
be a worthy sequel to the earlier poem. ‘ English literature pre- 
sents no similar instance of a work of anything like the same grade 
of intellectual achievement produced by a poet at the same period 
of life.’ Between the frontispiece and these two papers on the 
Laureate there is much for the reader whose tastes are not dis- 
‘tinctively literary. Such is the illustrated article on ‘Form in 
Lawn Tennis,’ which none but the expert can afford to miss, and 
which the expert can be depended upon of to miss. In ‘Tarpon 
Fishing in Florida,’ Robert Grant exchanges the ink-horn for the 
ocean, and spends three hours and three minutes in, practically, ‘a 
hand-to-hand tussle with a wild beast ’"—a fish measuring six feet 
and weighing 132 pounds. ‘Some one has well compared the 
waiting experience in tarpon fishing to “ sitting in a Turkish bath 
looking at a string” ’; but, take it all in all, tarpon fishing is, in 
his opinion, ‘the most magnificent fishing sport in the world.’ 
Abundant illustrations light up the text of this Odyssey of the rod 
and reel. ‘Memories,’ a short story by Brander Matthews, is a 
model of its kind: natural and pathetic, without being in the least 
: —_, and of just the proper length. Theactionof Mr. Lathrop’s 
fanciful tale of ‘ The New Poverty’ begins in the year 2032, when 
everybody has become rich, and ends at a later period, when pov- 
erty once more has become, by degrees, ‘a very general condition.’ 
In ‘A Pagan Incantation,’ Prof. Boyesen does not scruple to ren- 
der into English the Icelandic and outlandish rune that forms the 
pretext for his story, since ‘the magic depends upon the combina- 
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tion of sound no less than of sense,’ and the incantation is ‘harm- 
less in translation.’ ‘Electricity in Lighting’ is one of the solid 
articles of the number; and any one who wishes to ‘ feed a rail- 
way ’ may learn, in another paper, just how it is to be done. 


The thought-seamed, powerful face that looks out from the 
first page of The Century this month reminds one of Da Vinci, or 
some other of the old Italian masters; and it is the face of an artist 
of almost as high an order as any of these. Certainly no greater 
artist in verse than Alfred Tennyson has been added to the bead- 
roll of English worthies in the nineteenth century. It is characteristic 
of the literary bent of the American magazine that two of the lead- 
ing monthlies should celebrate the Laureate’s eightieth birthday by 
giving his portrait the place of honor between their covers. The 
Century frontispiece, nobly engraved by Johnson from a photo- 
graph by Mrs. Cameron, is accompanied by a paper in which a 
new line of Tennysonian study is followed out by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. ‘The Bible in Tennyson’ is its theme; and 
we here learn that nearly three hundred direct references to the 
Book are to be found in the Laureate’s poetic writings, running 
through the whole series from ‘Timbuctoo,’ the Cambridge prize 
poem of 1829, to ‘ Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.’ Dr. Van 
Dyke finds in ‘The May Queen,’ in the line 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest, 
‘perhaps the best illustration of Tennyson's felicitous use of the 
words of the Scriptures.’ He makes out a good case of the poet’s 
indebtedness to the Bible not only for formative mental influences 
and purely literary material, but ‘ more particularly for the creation 
of a moral atmosphere, a medium of thought and feeling in which 
he can speak freely and with assurance of sympathy to a very wide 
circle of readers.’ It is an abrupt transition from the honied verse 
of Tennyson to ‘ The Poison of Serpents,’ of which Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell writes so learnedly in the same magazine, his description of the 
effects of snake-bites and suggestion of antidotes being supple- 
mented by grewsomely life-like portraits of cobras and other East 
Indian poisonous serpents, poisonous lizards, and those famed 
American pests, the rattlesnake, copperhead and moccasin. Much 
is yet to learn, it seems, ere we can assure recovery to the victim 
of the envenomed fang. ‘The Stream of Pleasure,’ though it de- 
scribes the narrow Thames, is a broad one, running full-width down 
the opening pages of the magazine; yet nearly all the illustrations 
drawn by Joseph Pennell to illustrate his wife’s vivacious para- 
graphs have the appearance of having been made small in order 
to fita narrow column. Frederic Remington reports with pen and 
pencil his ‘Artist Wanderings Among the Cheyennes.’ The most 
interesting pages of the Lincoln History this month are those which 
refer to his relations with the churches. ‘Afternoon at a Ranch’ is 
the ninth of Mrs, Foote’s ‘ Pictures of the Far West ’—a little girl 
lying asleep on the low wall of a porch or /oggta. ‘ Wood-Engra- 
vers in Camp,’ by Frank French, ‘ Originality in Wood-Engraving,’ 
by Elbridge Kingsley, ‘ Painter-engraving,’ by W. B. Closson, and 
‘The New School of Engraving,’ by John P. Davis, are noteworthy 
as being illustrated in each case with drawings and engravings by 
the writer. A singularly beautiful face is portrayed on page 531 ; 
itis that of Mme. Kavaléfskaya, one of the ‘State Criminals at 
the Kara Mines,’ of whom Mr. Kennan has much to tell—more 
than Tolstoi was willing to hear from him. Fra Angelico’s 
‘Christ Enthroned’ and a detail from his ‘Last Judgment’ are 
the latest reproductions in Mr. Cole’s series from the Italian mas- 
ters. Among the poets of the number are Richard E, Burton, who 
has some graver verses in the current Harfer's also; Celia Thax- 
ter, F. D. Sherman, J. H. Morse, and R. B. Wilson. The first of 
three instalments of Mr. Harris’s ‘The Old Bascom Place’ piques 
curiosity as to the fate of Mildred Bascom. And, in the editorial 
department, the Washington Memorial Arch is rightly recognized 
as one of the Topics of the Time. 


When Mr. Lowell was a lad of less than ten, one of his glimpses 
into fairy-land was through a globe in which a pair of gold-fishes 
belonging to his sister disported themselves. The fancies their ‘ to- 
and-fro’ suggested to him then he recalls now; but now they sug- 
gest something different : 

With a half-humorous smile I see © 
In this their aimless industry, 

Their errands nowhere and returns 
Grave as a pair of-funeral urns, 
This ever-seek and never-find, 

A mocking image of my mind. 

* * *~ * * 
You are no longer there to please, 
But to stir argument and tease 

My thought with all the ghostly shapes 
From which no moody man escapes. 


* * * * ~ 








In your pent lives, as we in ours, 
Have your surmises dim of powers, 
Of presences obscurely shown, 
Of aba a riddle to your own, 
Just on the senses’ outer verge, 
Where sense-nerves into soul-nerves merge, 
Where we conspire our own deceit 
Confederate in deft Fancy’s feat, 
And the fooled brain befools the eyes, 
With pageants woven of its own lies ? 
But ave they lies? Why more than those 
Phantoms that startle your repose, 
Half seen, half heard, then flit away, 
And leave you your prose-bounded day ? 
The things ye see as shadows I 
Know to be substance ; tell me why 
My visions, like those haunting you, 
May not be as substantial too. 
* * * * * * 
As through your glass 

Our wavering apparitions pass 

Perplexingly, then subtly wrought 

To some quite other thing by thought, 

Here shall my resolution be: 

The shadow of the mystery 

Is haply wholesomer for eyes 

That cheat us to be overwise, 

And I am happy in my right 

To love God’s darkness as His light. , 
It will be seen from these quotations that Mr. Lowell’s ‘How I 
Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes’ in the August Aé/aniic is 
as fanciful, as melodious and as meditative as any of the poems 
composed during the Indian summer of his life, in which the 
‘happy autumn fields ’ bring memories and meditations to his heart 
and lips if not ‘tears, idle tears’ to his eyelids. In comparison with 
these mellow octosyllables, the other contents of the magazine 
inevitably suffer ; yet there is much of interest in Lillie Wyman’s 
‘From Generation to Generation,’ a study of the handing-down of 
the abolitionist sentiment in her own family ; in ‘The Background 
of Roman History,’ by H. W. P. and L. D. ; ‘ The French Alliance 
and the Conway Cabal,’ by John Fiske; the sketch and criticism of 
Louis Honoré Fréchette, ‘ A Poet of French Canada,’ by Paul T. 
Lafleur; and the extended reviews of ‘Emerson’s Concord Life’ 
and the new instalment of ‘ Letters of Thomas Carlyle.’ Olive 
Thorne Miller puts human interest into her notes on ‘ The “ Black- 
Capped” Oriole’; and a Contributor, in the Club, protests that 
mothers have not been adequately utilized in fiction. 


Flaubert’s masterpiece, ‘ Madame Bovary,’ is examined and de- 
fended by W. P. O. in Macmiilan’s for July as not only a much needed 
death-blow to French Romanticism, but as, in its way, a great work 
of art. There are those who see in ‘Madame Bovary’ but a fine 
piece of study, a — for much better work, but this essay- 
ist evidently thinks that it contains its author’s complete message, 
and perhaps he is right. Rev. H. D. Rawnsley has a poetic tribute 
tothe late Father Damien ; B. R. Wise, late Attorney-General for 
New South Wales gives an account of the springs and motives of 
Australian politics; Rev. F. St. J. Thackeray has a short sketch of 
the Spanish Christian Latinist Prudentius; Goldwin Smith dis- 
courses of ‘Progress and War’; the hill-tribes of Chittagong are 
described by C. T. Buckland; and, in addition to ‘ Marooned,’ 
which is continued, there is a short story, ‘ The Madness of Father 
Felipe,’ by Wilfranc Hubbard. 

The Writer for July contains a list of ‘ Twenty Suggestions for 
Writers ' which is admirably practical. It deals not with the nice- 
ties of composition and grammar, but with such aids to authorship 
as scissors, paste and pen-knife. The answers to queries are well 
worth reading.—— The American Bookmaker begins the fifth year 
of its useful existence with its July number. It contains, as usual, 
a good selection of technical articles of interest to printers, book- 
binders, type-founders, and their customers. Joseph Lauber con- 
tributes an original design for a book-cover; there are short talks 
on practical matters, such as preparation of pages for electro- 
typing and the restoration of ancient bindings ; examples are given 
of new styles of type, and there are accounts of all the new mechani- 
cal appliances likely to be of use to the trades concerned in the 
production of printed books. 

The second bound volume of Belford's Magazine comes to us 
in substantial cloth cover and with a well-filled table of contents. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the latter is the plenitude 
of poetic inspiration which it shows. Sarah Piatt, Edgar Fawcett, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Irene Putnam’ and Zitella Cocke are 
among those of its contributors who most frequently drop into 
rhyme. Among the prose contents are good stories of Western 


life by W. H. S. Atkinson and Rosalie Kaufman and the editorial 
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lucubrations about the ballot, the Negro element, and other 
litical and social subjects, all of which are worth reading.——Vol. 
II. of American Notes and zes includes the numbers from 
November, 1880, to April, 1889. A glance at the index shows 
what a multiplicity of subjects is treated of, ‘Angels’ Visits ’ coming 
next to ‘Animals, Drunkenness of,’ and ‘ Nero’s Emerald ’ to ‘ New 
Year’s Day.’ The volume contains 312 double-columned pages 
filled with curious lore, the last scrap of which, on the last page, 
gives the origin of the White Horse and Red-haired Girl conun- 
drum. 

Mary E. Nutting in The Andover Review for July boldly criti- 
cises what she calls the ‘ Over-Estimation of Goethe’ among Eng- 
lish and American readers, for which she blames mainly Carlyle 
and partly Gounod and Thomas. Goethe’s immorality, for which 
scarcely anyone but a German will stand up, she, of course, stig- 
matizes as it deserves; but in her criticism of his art she seems 
unable to make the needed allowances, and condemns him, at 
times, out of ignorance, much as an admirer of Greek architecture 
would the Gothic. That she does not understand German human 
nature is shown by some of her strictures poe his principal char- 
acters in ‘ Faust,, ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ and the ‘ Elective Affinities.’ 
The same number of the Revzew contains an able article by Dr. 
William Barrows on ‘ The Half-Breed Indians of North America.’ 
Though the white element in the admixture is almost wholly of in- 
ferior breed, he is not despondent as to the future of the ‘new peo- 

le or race’ which we are forming, and of which the Indian is to 
ie but one of many ingredients. 





London Letter 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN may be said to hold an unique 
place in the English literature of the period. He is not so 
much recognized as an author, or even as a translator—he is an 
interpreter. He has created an office for himself. In a spirit 
of devotion and self-effacement, as rare as it is delightful, 
he has deliberately abandoned the position he had gained as 
a writer of original poetry (poetry which had gained for him 
many admirers), and has elected to be the medium for mak- 
ing known to his compatriots and the English-speaking peo- 
ple throughout the world, the choicest specimens of European 
literature to be found in other languages. Of his ease, of 
his accuracy, and of the felicity of his paraphrases, any one 
who takes the trouble of comparing the original text with 
the English version, may speedily form an opinion; and I 
venture to say that the most fastidious—provided he be also 
impartial—will scarce be able to find anything at which to 
carp. In the new volume now before us, ‘ The Song of the 
Bell, and Other Translations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, 
and Others,’ Sir Theodore, in his green and vigorous old 
age, returns with fresh zest to the loves of his youth. The 
new collection just published by Messrs. Blackwood will be 
seized upon by the literary public with enthusiasm. In it 
we have, in new forms, many of the familiar favorites already 
endeared to us, and many more which only need to be 
known to be ranked with them in the general estimation. 
Schiller, as is natural and right, is first and foremost, head 
and front of the whole. Sir Theodore is faithful as ever,— 
as indeed what true poet would not be, when Schiller is in 
the question? But we rejoice to find that next him, as re- 
gards proportion, we have the tender, the graceful Uhland, 
from whom I fain would quote, but dare not trust myself to 
begin. But I must give a bit of the War Song—Freiligrath’s 
famous War Song. What think you of this, for instance? 

From port to port the summons flew, 
Rang o’er the German wave; 
. The Oder on her harness drew, 
The Elbe girt on her glaive : 
Neckar and Weser swell the tide— 
Main flashes to the sun— 
Old feuds, old hates are dashed aside— 
All German men are one! 
Swabian and Prussian hand in hand, 
North, South, one host, one vow ! 
What is the German Fatherland ? 
Who asks that question now ? 
Such verses are scarcely a /ranslation. They are the very 
essence, the pith, the marrow of the original. We catch the 
roll of the big, booming German words, of the ‘ Was ist der 
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Deutschen Vaterland?’ in every line. 
and I have done. It is sogood, and so funny, that we must 
have it, This is the original, from the Latin poems of Wal- 
ter de Mapes: 

Mihi est propositum. In-tabern4 mori. 

Vinum sit appositum. Morisutis ori. 

Ut dicant cum venerint: Angelorum chori. 

Deus sit propitius. Huic potatori. 
Here is Sir Theodore : ° 

In a tavern I shall die, unless my purpose misses,— 

With the wine upon my lips, to cheer me with its kisses,— 

And when the angels come to take my soul away to blisses,— 
They’ll say, ‘The Lord be merciful to a toper such as this is.’ 
No one who loves. wit and fire, force of language, and play 
of thought, ought to omit getting ‘The Song of the Bell’ 
and making himself acquainted with its multifarious con- 

tents. 

A new book from an old author is usually well received, 
and that by Mrs. Malden upon Jane Austen (in the Emi- 
nent Women Series) would be very likely to have a hearty 
welcome but for one drawback—namely, that those who 
love Miss Austen’s works need not to have any of their 
subtle and delicate beauties pointed out to them afresh, and 
those .who do not are but little likely to seek enlighten- 
ment at the hands of a third person. In a word, lovers of 
that refined and charming novelist are born, not made. No 
one will ever be brought to recognize the value of Miss 
Austen’s handiwork by the representations of another. In 
the case of many writers this can be done, but not in hers. 
If something in our own bosom responds, we find her, in 
her own peculiar line, second to none as a student of human 
nature, and revealer of the emotions of the human heart— 
if not, even the subtle delineations of ‘Emma’ and ‘ Mans- 
field Park’ have no power to touch us. But those who are 
in touch with Miss Austen, how they love her! How they 
revel in her! How they read and re-read, till, like Lord 
Macaulay, they make her creations so emphatically their 
own, that they can quote, as he did, either in personal or 
epistolary intercourse, the sayings of Mrs. Norris, and Mrs. 
Elton, as though they had been living, bustling contempo- 
raries, and familiar acquaintances of his own and of those 
whom he was addressing! Macaulay even went so far as 
to make up speeches and put them into the mouths of Miss 
Austen’s characters in reference to the affairs of his daily 
life; and it was a favorite remark of his, that he was wont 
to guage the abilities of those with whom he came in con- 
tact by this test—namely, whether they could or could not 
appreciate the novels of Jane Austen! This was perhaps a 
little cruel; but it serves to show the estimation in which 
the author of ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ was held by one whose 
opinion was worth the having. Lord Macaulay’s last re- 
maining sister (who died lately) was one day talking to 
me on the subject, when she observed that her brother had 
always been ‘quite silly about Miss Austen’s writings’; 
the old lady, however, had obviously shared the ‘silliness,’ 
and we were of one mind on the point. One should not, 
however, omit to notice that such appreciation was the ex- 
ception and not the rule during Jane Austen’s lifetime. In 
her own day she was but little read—comparatively speak- 
ing—and little known. She wrote for posterity, and she 
must, I fancy, have known that she was doing so; while in 
regard to her present biographer’s supposition that with her 

‘to write a novel was almost as simple a matter as to write 
a letter,’ I must frankly say that this was impossible. To 
be sure, there are letters and letters: and the letters of 
that period were terrible affairs; long-winded, pompous, 
didactic, labored, and insufferably dull—but all the same, 
they came to an end within the houror so, while the sustained 
effort that betrayed no effort, the art required to conceal 
the art, the brilliantly composed simplicity of the novels, 
must have cost infinite, if delightful, labor. Miss Austen’s 
style is its own refutation of any idea to the contrary. It 
was, as we have said, the fashion of the period in which she 


One more extract, 
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lived to write in stilted periods, and the brusque, rough- 
edged phrases of to-day were at that time unknown,—but 
with all allowance for a formal era, such apt epithets, such 
nicely-adjusted adjectives, and such happy turns of sen- 
tences could not have been arrived at but by the touching 
and retouching of a pen growing ever more and more boldly 
incisive, more and more exquisitely pointed. In this lit- 
erary style lies much-of the delicate charm of Jane Austen’s 
handiwork. We are first arrested by the portrayal of char- 
acters and sensations in which we recognize human nature 
all the world over, and secondly we are riveted by the man- 
ner in which the portrayal is set before us. The phrase 
rings in our ears. It recurs to us at intervals. It rushes 
back upon our memory whenever the association is stirred. 
It meets us as an old friend, directly we take up the page 
again. On this point I am cheerfully in accord with Mrs, 
Malden, for indeed there are but few among us of whom the 
same could be said, while as for the many, it seems to me 
that writers still more than readers should study the novels 
of Jane Austen. 

Last Saturday was a day of much interest to collectors, 
connoisseurs and lovers of art generally. The great Sec- 
rétan sale—fhe sale of the year, as I heard it called—brought 
together not only all the principal English buyers and 
dealers, but attracted those of every other nationality. If 
there had been any expectations, however, of hearing the 
circumstances under which the seventeen magnificent pic- 
tures offered for sale came afresh to the hammer, such hopes 
were not destined to be fulfilled. Mr. Wood did, indeed, 
make a little speech, preparatory to getting to work, and the 
slight nervousness and discomposure he exhibited made it 
seem for a moment possible that some disclosures might be 
attendant; but the event did not prove so, and all that the 
most solicitously inquisitive on the subject learned, was that 
the pictures present were believed to be the cream of the 
Secrétan collection—a likely enough story. They did not 
realize, however, as everyone now knows, the prices that 
had been anticipated for them. Twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred pounds was the total, when all was said and 
done, and there were not wanting voices (among the French- 
men) to declare that had the auction taken place in Paris, 
the result would have been far more satisfactory to the sel- 
lers. Why, then, did not the sale take place in Paris? The 
answer is easy. These pictures which were, so to speak, 
mortgaged here could not have appeared in France, without 
being immediately seized upon by the French mortgagees ! 
This reminds me of an awkward question put by myself on 
one occasion. There is’a magnificent collection of Italian 
and Spanish curios in an old country house down in the 
shires—not one of the well-known ‘stately homes’ of Eng- 
land, but high up in the next rank,—and these were being 
shown me by the owner. The whole had been the collec- 
tion of an ardent spirit, as my guide informed me, and this 
art-loving relative had devoted to it the work of a lifetime; 
but, curiously enough, though every painting and piece of 
sculpture, every tapestry hanging, and vase had been selected, 
purchased, and sent home by himself, a point-blank inter- 
rogation on my part elicited the fact that he had never 
himself beheld the fruits of his labors, never having revis- 
ited England from the time he left it! ‘And for a very 
good reason,’ whispered a voice in my other ear; ‘he coulda 
not. He wasanoutlaw.’ The Secrétan pictures were prac- 
tically outlawed from France. 

Who says this is not a relic-loving age? Here is the 
Museum at the Hague about to receive, and no doubt to 
venerate, two interesting, if somewhat grewsome relics, in 
the shape of the tongue of one great man, and the toe of 
another. These are mementoes of the famous brothers De 
Witt, done to death by a brutal populace in 1672, and so 
torn limb from limb that one might have supposed no recog- 
nizable remains had survived the shameful deed. It ap- 
pears, however, that the features above-named had been 
borne away, and treasured as sacred heirlooms in the De 
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Witt family; and they are now about to be presented to the 
Museum at Leyden. A few years ago and some ingenious 
‘brain would have turned them to account; but in these 
days tongues and toes are loth to perform miracles, and the 
‘most credulous among us are slow to believe in them. 
Even the tongue of Cornelius and the toe of John De Witt 
may now rest from their labors. 
Lonpov, July 17, 1889. 


A Potion 


How brew the brave drink life ? 
Take of the herb hight morning-joy, 
Take of the herb hight evening-rest, 
Pour in pain lest bliss should cloy, 
Shake in sin to give it zest ; 
Brew them all in the heat of noon, 
Cool the broth beneath the moon ; 
Then down with the brave drink life ! 
RICHARD E. BurToN. 


L. B. WALFORD. 








Alexander Johnston 


[We were able to make but brief mention last week of 
‘Prof. Johnston’s untimely death. What we said then, and 
~what Prof. Young says below, should be supplemented by 
the following biographical details: Prof. Johnston was born 
on April 29, 1849, and was graduated at Rutgers College in 
1870. He was admitted to the bar at New Brunswick, N. 
j., 1876, and taught in the Rutgers College Grammar 
School until 1879, when he became the Principal of the 
Norwalk Latin School. He was appointed Professor of 
Jurisprudence ard Political Economy in Princeton College 
in 1883, and held that post at the time of his death on July 
20. He published a ‘ History of American Politics,’ ‘ The 
Genesis of a New England State,’ ‘ Representative American 
Orations,’ a ‘ History of Connecticut,’ and a ‘ History of the 
United States for Schools.’ He also left in the hands of 
Henry Holt & Co., in readiness for the press, a second 
“ History of the United States,’ written on a plan somewhat 
‘similar to that of his text-book, ‘but suited to a shorter 
course, and perhaps to less mature minds.’ The interest 
and value of Prof. Young’s tribute to his late colleague is 
all the greater from the fact that the Professor of Astronomy 
and the Professor of Political Economy represented, re- 
spectively, the conservative and the progressive spirit at 
Princeton; Professor Young holding to the old doctrine 
that the general college course of four years should precede 
the pursuit of elective special studies, while Prof. Johnston, 
on the other hand, was disposed to permit the student to 
devote a great part of even the last two years of the under- 
graduate course to his chosen ‘ specials.’ As it happened, 
the subject of this sketch was oftener on the winning 
‘side than the author of it.—Eps, Critic. ] 





The death of Prof: Johnston after a year’s hard fight for 
life was not only a very sad thing in itself, but is a heavy 
blow to Princeton College. There is probably no member 
of the corps of Professors whose loss would be more keenly 
felt or harder to repair; certainly no one more generally 
loved and admired, not only by his colleagues, but by the 
undergraduates, with whom for the best of reasons he was a 
peculiar favorite. He was essentially a specialist ; and in 
his special department of American political history stood 
in the very first rank. Prof. Bryce is reported to have said 
of him, in reply to an inquiry, that Prof. Johnston was 
asked to write the article upon United States History in 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ simply ‘ because he was the 
only man in America who could do it.’ However that may 
be, no one certainly could have done it better. But he was 
not a narrow man, and in many other lines he was a teacher 
of no mean authority,—in Constitutional and International 
Law, for instance, and in Political Economy, subjects which 
fell to him in the college curriculum, He knew the funda- 
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mental facts that underlie all sound theories in these depart- 
ments ; he grasped general principles firmly, and was keen, 
clear-sighted and logical in drawing conclusions ; above all, 
he had an almost unrivalled power of exciting an enthusiastic 
interest among his pupils, and in setting them to think and 
investigate for themselves. In the classroom, too, he never 
allowed anything like partisanship to appear, but was carefully 
just and courteous in the treatment of opinions at variance 
with his own. This was not because his mind was essentially 
judicial rather than partisan. Out of the class-room he 
could be, and sometimes was, even a little rough in charac- 
terizing the ‘nonsense’ or ‘ silliness’ of ideas he opposed. 


‘But his pupils liked him none the less for such positiveness; 


and his warm and unfeigned interest in them and their 
affairs, especially in their athletic sports, made him extremely 
popular, and gave him a great power and influence among 
them. He attracted them, liked to have them about him, 
and always did them good. 

In the Faculty of the College he was progressive rather 
than conservative—a ‘ prime-mover’ rather tham ‘anchor’ ; 
quick to see the changes that new times are always calling 
for, and urgent in their advocacy. He was especially inter- 
ested in the extension of the curriculum by the introduc- 
tion of new studies, even when it involved some sacrifice of 
the old ‘standbys’ of the college course. Here natirally 
he often come_into opposition with some of his colleagues; 
but he always so conducted his side of the controversy as 
to avoid angry feeling: he was ardent, but not unreasonable 
or offensive ; keen, with a Western raciness and directness 
of speech, but good-tempered always—and very apt to carry 
his point. He was universally respected, admired and liked 
even by those who differed with him; and to his more inti- 
mate friends he was a companion whose going away has left 
a most sorrowful sense of loss and bereavement. The 
general community also feels his loss deeply, for he had a 
genius for affairs, and far more than most college men was 
active and efficient in the public business of the borough. 

One thing farther must be added to convey a just idea of 
the man : he was a sincere, faithful and earnest Christian, 
and an officer in the Presbyterian Church. He was not 
much given to religious talking, but until failing health pre- 
vented, he conducted a student’s voluntary Bible-class, and 
he sometimes spoke at the Sunday Chapel service—always 
with great effect. His Bible, ‘read literally to pieces,’ as 
Dr. Patton told us at his funeral, testified more eloquently 
than words to the-fidelity of his inner Christian life. 


The Observatory, Princeton, N. J., C, A. Younc. 
July 27, 1889. 





The Lounger 


COL. HIGGINSON and Andrew Lang appear in The Independent 
of. July 25 as champions of what Mr. Howells regards as two 
hopelessly lost causes—issues indubitably dead, if not yet decently 
inurned. The gallant Colonel is a defender of the Plot; his argu- 
ment being that the more realistic a novel is, the more important, 
rather than the less so, becomes the systematic working out of the 
story. He is not content, it will be seen, with a merely defensive 
attitude, but makes a vigorous ‘sortie from the ramparts and falls 
hotly upon the circumvallations of an aggressive foe. Drawing an 
analogy from the field of science, he points out that in the museum 
of to-day, the plot is ‘almost everything.’ In the Peabody, at Yale, 
for instance, ‘you are not shown the skeleton of a horse, and left 
with that knowlege ; but you are shown every step in the devel- 
opment of the horse from the time when, in prehistoric periods, he 
was no larger than a fox and had five toes.’ Only the thing which 
we call plot in fiction, when applied to science, is called evolution. 





‘THE SUPERNATURAL IN FICTION’ is the the theme that en- 
gages Mr. Lang’s attention. -To him the Supernatural is as living 
a thing as the Plot is to his fellow-contributor. ‘Actual wah 
tion’ and ‘adroit suggestion’ are the two methods of treating ‘ the 
supernaturally terrible,’ he reminds us with old-fashioned italic em- 
phasis. There is danger, however, when the suggestive method is 
employed, that you will feel that the writer himself is not possessed 
very clearly by the idea he wishes to convey tothereader. Words- 

















worth protested that Coleridge really didn’t know what the ‘sight 
‘to dream of not to tell’ really was, which Geraldine ‘revealed to 
the night in the bower of Christabel.’ Yet the poem ‘ remains a 
masterpiece of supernatural suggestion.’ A triumph of the de- 
scriptive method is the same poet’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ - For fail- 
ures, or partial failures, in treating the supernatural, we are referred 
to the ghost in Wordsworth’s ‘ Laodamia,’ Hamlet’s defunct father, 
the spectre in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Wizard’s Son,’ and the ghosts in 
* The Corsican Brothers.’ ‘The Marble Faun’ contains ‘a-good 
example of the over-vague’ in Miriam’s mysterious visitor—‘ the 
shadow of the catacombs.’ . 


Mr. HOWELLS will not be annoyed by these quixotic adventur- 
ings in defense of creeds outworn; for has he not insisted that 
Plot and the Supernatural are dead? As Lamb wrote, in a couplet 
quoted by Col. Higginson, 

It matters very little what Mellish said, 
Because he is dead. 





AN AFTERNOON stroll took me this week to a mill-pond in 
lower New Jersey which resembles other mill-ponds in the same 
and neighboring States in many respects, but differs from them in 
one as the Nile differs from the Delaware ; for at a point not more 
than half a mile above the rumbling mill-stone, the bed of the 
stream is covered with a dense growth of lilies—not the common 
water-lilies so abundant in this part of the world, but the veritable 
Egyptian lotos (the Velumbium speciosum of the learned). A 
botanist coming unexpectedly upon this strange sight, in a rolling 
country given up to the cultivation of corn and be ord and pota- 
toes—the ordinary products of the homely truck-farm of the Eas- 
tern States—might well rub his eyes in astonishment, and ask 
himself (or Farmer Hance) by what curious chance these broad 
leaves towering high above the water, and interspersed with huge 
pink blossoms of delicate tint and perfume, came to make their 
home in this sequéstered corner of New Jersey. The answer is a 
simple one. One of the most noted florists of America has lived 
in Bordentown for fifteen years or so, and the lotos plants that give 


of a single tuber brought from the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, some 
ten or eleven years ago, and set out in the black mud of New Jer- 
sey as an experiment. 





Mr. EDWARD STURTEVANT was one of the first to import the 
Victoria Regia and cultivate the plant successfully in this coun- 
try; and the highly interesting display of lotos plants of half a 
dozen varieties—African, Indian, and South American—made last 
year and now repeated in the basin of the Union Square fountain 
in this city, is but one of many indications of the enthusiasm with 
which he has followed his calling. The specimen of the Victoria 
Regia exhibited with the lotoses in Union Square will not, I may 
say. in passing, attain the size it sometimes reaches in the 
tropics, where a child may stand upon its leaves without breaking 
them; nor will it bloom under its present conditions, artificial 
heat early and late in the season being essential to its full develop- 
ment in this climate ; but its dimensions will become sufficiently 
ample to make it a very noteworthy spectacle to stay-at-home New 
Yorkers. Mr. Sturtevant’s professional efforts have met with wide 
appreciation. An illustrated article in Harper's Monthly, re- 
peated complimentary references in Garden and Forest, and the 
statement of an English botanist that his lotos-bed was worth a 
visit to America to seé, are a few only of the forms this recogni- 
tion has taken. That he is a true prophet is even more definitely 
proven by the lack of appreciation of at least one fellow-townsman 
{or townswoman, to speak by the card), who has complained to 
the local authorities that his artificial pond within the city limits 
is a menace to the public health. So the most noted of Bor- 
dentown’s citizens is preparing to put the width of the continent 
between his rare conservatories and the inhospitable dust of New 
Jersey. In California his plants will grow toa size undreamed of 
in this region. 





THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION is issuing a series of valuable 
pamphlets on education in the Southern seaboard States. The 
first appeared in 1887, and was, naturally enough, a study of the 
history of William and Mary College, Virginia; for with the sole 
exception 6f Harvard, this is the oldest of American collegiate in- 
stitutions, having been founded by royal grant in 1693. It is the 
College that ‘gave Washington his first degree as civil engineer, 
and to which he gave his last public service as Chancellor, the Col- 
lege which trained in law and politics Thomas Jefferson, Gov. 
Randolph, Chief Justice Marshall, and nearly all of the Virginia 
statesmen of the Revolutionary and formative periods in our Fed- 
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so odd and Oriental an aspect to Black’s Creek are the offspring . 
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eral history.’ Dr. Herbert B, Adams of Johns Hopkins builded 
better, perhaps, than he had dared to hope; for there can be no 
doubt that the revival of the old College, moribund and apparently 
stone-dead ever since the War, was largely due to the publication 
of his interesting historical sketch. Early in 1888 the Legislature 
pledged itself to pay $10,000 annually into the College treasury in 
return for the education of a certain number of students who 


should afterwards teach for at least two years in the public schools 
of the State. 





FOR A QUARTER of a century it had been the custom of Presi~ 
dent Elwell to signalize the beginning of the academic year by 
causing the chapel bell to be rung—a plaintive reminder to the 
peole of Williamsburg that the old College was not dead but sleep- 
ing; and so in truth it proved to be, and the legislative act of March 
5, 1888, was the prince’s kiss that sent a thrill of life through ev- 
ery corridor of the enchanted palace. In October the long-closed 
doors were at last thrown open again, and a new career of useful- 
ness modestly begun. Prof. Lyon G. Tyler, the new head of the 
College, is a son of the late President Tyler (whose venerable wid- 
ow died but a few weeks since) ; and gathered to his support is a 
handful of zealous workers constituting an efficient faculty. 





LAST MONTH the first college term under the new régzme came 
to an end, and the first commencement was held, additional inter- 
est being lent to the occasion by the restoration to the College 
of the silver plate from the coffin of Lord Bottetourt, and the 
bronze sun-dial that had stood before the President’s house for 
over acentury. The latter relic was rescued by the Chaplain of 
the Fortieth New York Volunteers at the time of the partial de- 
struction of the College during the Civil War. This gentleman 
died in the service; and the old dial which he had taken or sent 
home to be saved till the War should be over, was lost for years in 
an attic. Not long since it was discovered, and the family in whose 
custody it -had remained for twenty-five years returned it to its 
owners. In acknowledging its receipt, and enclosing a resolution 
of thanks adopted by the Board of Visitors, President Tyler wrote : 


This is one of the striking evidences which we have received during the 
past session that both North and South wish the success of this venerable 
institution. This is as it should be, for it is an indication that the as- 
sociations that cluster around William and Mary are equally dear to all 
Americans, It affords me much pleasure to add that we owe to a native 
of New York—your State,—now a resident of Manila in the Philippine 
Island, the gift of ten splendid gold medals, to be awarded for the best 
scholarship in teaching. The name of the donor is perhaps familiar to 
you—Mr Earle Walter Blodgett, the nephew of Samuel J. Tilden. 


The dial is tobe placed in rear of the College, between the two wings, 
its old position being now so densely shaded as to be unsuitable. 
By the markings on its face, one may decipher the time of day 
not only at Williamsburg, but at London, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, the Barbadoes, and Mexico; and doubtless the spelling 
out of these hieroglyphs has afforded many a moment’s diversion 
to Jefferson and Monroe, Chief Justice Marshall and Gen. Winfield 
Scott, if not to Chancellor Washington himself. The silver plate, 
returned simultaneously with this ancient timepiece, is to be set in 
marble and let into the wall of the chapel near the vault which 
holds Lord Bottetourt’s remains. 





YOUR TRUE countryman is seldom a ‘temperance man’ in the 
matter of sunlight and shade. He is either a ‘ teetotaler ’ or a con- 
firmed tippler. His house is exposed, in the one case, to all the 
fervor of the summer sun (and all the fury of the summer thunder- 
storm) ; or, in the other, it is hedged about and arched over by a 
plantation of trees so dense as to exclude even the vertical rays of 
noonday. Of the two extremes I prefer the former. The merci- 
lessly exposed walls appeal less agreeably to the eye, but they bet- 
ter please the sense of what is right and wrong from a hygienic 
point of view. Nothing is less picturesque than a house in the 
country without a tree beside it; but nothing is less healthful 
than one that can’t be seen for the density of the grove that 
surrounds it. The folly that robs the roof of its due allowance of 
sunlight and fresh air is of a piece with that which prompts the 
farmer’s wife to shut up her front rooms and spend the day in the 
kitchen or ‘shed’ at ‘the back of the house, where the sunlight 
never reaches her, and the southern breeze never fans her faded 
cheeks. But there is a happy medium bétween the wall that is 
warped by the direct rays of the summer sun, and one that pre- 
sents a mildewed face to the level beams of sunset; and it is 
the happy medium of temperance that one should try to strike in 
this as in other matters. 
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THE FOLLOWING note, addressed to the editor of THE CRITIC, 
is hardly calculated to prepossess the reader in favor of the ‘ novel- 
ized drama’ to which it refers: 

DEAR SIR :—We send you by this mail a copy of the novel ‘— —— 
—— ' (a novelization of the drama of the same name). We would say 
that the drama has as yet never been presented on the stage, but has been 
novelized, and in this form is presented for criticism, to determine its 
literary and dramatic value, and criticism is invited, and we trust that 
you may find it worthy of a notice or criticism. The novelization con- 
sists of the retention of the dialogue, and the insertion of the happenings 
- take place between the acts, though which are not nesessary to the 

rama. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


ADDITIONS to the fund from July 17 to 30, both inclusive, 


brought the total up to $46,896.36. The chief subscribtions 
were as follows: 


$79 :—Seventy-nine readers of Commercial Advertiser, $1 each. 

$65 :—A few members of the Manhattan Club. 

$25 each :—W. W. Nevin; Fahnestock & Co. 

$17.70 :—Additional contributions of employees of Street Clean- 
ing Bureau, through Evening Telegram. 

$10 each :—Cash; Bloomingdale Bros. 

$9 :—Michael Maher. 

$5.50 :—Fourteen readers of Evening Telegram. 


$5 each :—A. H. Althaus; J. H. Knapp; Winthrop Parker; ‘J. 
B. O.’; Wm. V. Martin ; Coroner Messemer. 


The Century thus cordially endorses the undertaking: 


They were not mistaken who believed that the celebration in 
New York of the centenary of Washington’s inauguration would 
not only stimulate the patriotism of the nation and of the city, but 
would increase, especially, the sense and pride of citizenship on the 
part of the inhabitants of the city itself. The most conspicuous 
and gratifying evidence of this has been given in the movement 
looking to the erection in permanent form, at Washington Square, 
of the temporary centennial arch designed by Stanford White. 
There has seldom been seen in New York a movement of the kind 
sustained so well by public opinion. The manner in which the 
various artistic, literary, and social organizations have responded 
to the suggestion is quite unprecedented in our history, Of course 
one reason for this is the fact that the public were not called upon 
to subscribe to an unknown object. They were assured by the 
very circumstances of the case that the monument would be a fit 
and beautiful one; that in its purity, simplicity, and majesty it 
would recall the character of the first President; that the form of 
the memorial would not be the dubious outcome of an anonymous 
competition. One reason, we say, that the scheme has not flashed 
in the pan is that the intelligence of the community stamped the 
monument at once with its approval. But another reason is that 
the ‘ centennial’ had helped to make the city ‘ feel itself.’ 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Four years before the white sails and black smoke-plumes of 
Commodore Perry appeared in Yedo bay, died the Japanese artist 
Hokusai, with the snows of nearly ninety winters on his jolly pate. 
The most versatile among his fellows of craft and genius, he illus- 
trated the phases of Japanese life corresponding with those treated 
of by Dickens in England. Like his English contemporary, he dis- 
covered and worked a neglected field. He found rich veins of treas- 
ure for his thought and expression among the common people and 
the humble things in nature, humanity, and civilization, which others 
had purposely ignored, or unwittingly passed by. His man-guwa 
or off-hand sketches were gathered up into nearly a score of handy 
volumes, to each of which is printed a racy preface written by 
some friend or patron. Mr. Jarves was one of the first to open the 
treasures of Hokusai, which he did in ‘A Glimpse at the Art of 
Japan.’ The subject is again richly treated with pen, pencil, 
and color in the journal now devoted to the art of ‘the land of 
dainty decoration.’ In monthly numbers 7, 8 and 9 of Artéstic 
Japan we have the letterpress and usual wealth of illustrations in 
black and white and colors. Theodore Duret contributes a good 
paper on the history and characteristics of wood-engraving in Japan, 
and in Nos. 7 and 8, Ary Renan writes with critical appreciation 
of the sketch-books of Hokusai. Although much of the old life of 
Nippon has changed, so that the special point of a great deal of the 
artist’s fun and satire is lost to even the native of to-day, as the 
writings of foreigners show that it is both lost to and misunderstood 
by ¢hem, yet the unchangeable elements of human nature as de- 
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scribed by the pencil of the Yedo artist are easily recognizable. 
The designs in ceramics, masks, fictiles and textiles, so useful to 
the practical decorator, are also numerous in these three numbers 
of Artistic Japan, of which we imagine S. Bing 6f Paris is making 
a success in every way. (220 Fifth Avenue.) 

—‘ American Art at the Paris Exposition’ will be described by 
Theodore Child in the September Harfer's in an article illustrated 
with a score of woodcuts or ‘ process’ reproductions. 


—The Portfolio for July still takes us through the aisles and 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, having an etching of the north 
transept by Herbert Railton and several pen-and-ink views. The 
frontispiece is a good photogravure of Francia’s ‘ Pieta’ in the 
National gallery. Inigo Jones is discussed as an architect with 
copies of some of his designs for triumphal arches and Whitehall 
doorways. There is a pleasant, gossipping article on ‘The Lake 
of Iseo’ by E. M. Cesaresco; one on ‘The Terra-cottas of the 
Arts and Crafts’ Exhibition’ of last year, and one on ‘ Lessing’s 
Laocoén.’ The second etching in this number is of ‘ Perth Bridge’ 
by D. Y. Cameron. | 

—A ‘Dictionary of Photography,’ compiled by E. J. Wall, is 
intended to convey in concise form the thousand and one scraps 
of information which may be needed by the professional or ama- 
teur photographer. It is the latest issue of Scovill’s Photographic 
Series. (Scovill & Adams Co.) 

—The supplement to Harper's Weekly of July 13 is on ‘ The 
Renaissance of Stained Class,’ particularly on the part that Amer- 
ican designers have taken in it. It is written by Charles de Kay 
and is illustrated with reproductions of drawings after windows, 
and cartoons for windows by La Farge, Lathrop, Tiffany, Maitland 
Armstrong and F. Crowninshield. Those which give the best 
idea of the originals are from pen-and-ink sketches of Maitland” 
Armstrong’s window-picture of the ‘ Visitation’ in the Church of 
the Ascension on Fifth Ave., and of Mr. La Farge’s apocalyptic 
vision of a Byzantine New Jerusalem in Trinity Church, Boston. 
Other artistic elements of the paper are a double-page engraving of 
‘Trolling for Bluefish’ after M. J. Burns, and a front page after 
W. T. Smedley of ‘A Fair Baggage Porter in Capri.’ 





Current Criticism 


THE POETRY OF AUBREY DE VERE.—Following the example 
of Mr. Woolner and of Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. Aubrey De Vere 
has permitted Messrs. Cassell to reprint one of his poems in their 
National Library. It is to be hoped that it will serve to make his 
poetry better known. In the estimate of competent critics Mr. 
De Vere occupies a high place among living poets, and one which 
has been gained by no meretricious efforts. He has not hitherto 
succeeded in gaining the attention of the public; his verses are 
rarely to be found in selections ; and to youthful readers of poetry 
he is little better than a name. Yet there can be no doubt that he 
ranks far above some contemporary poets whose works are more 
widely known. Mr. De Vere is a — of Wordsworth—a dis- 
ciple but not an imitator. He walks in his own path, and it is one 
of great beauty and variety. A man of high culture, he has also 
the poet’s best gift—imagination ; a thoughtful if not a compre- 
hensive intellect, a consummate command of English, and a lyrical 
faculty that has won high praise from Mr. Swinburne. How it 
comes to pass that, despite all these merits, Mr. De Vere is not 
popular, is a question that cannot readily be answered in a brief 
note. Partly it is due, perhaps, to a dignity and elevation of tone 
which occasionally make the poet’s verse too refined for ‘human 
nature’s daily food;’ and partly to his choice of subjects, which, 
like the ‘ Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age,’ do not appeal to popu- 
lar sympathies. If ‘The Legends of St. Patrick,’ printed in a 
popular form by Messrs. Cassell, prove the inaccuracy of this judg- 
ment, we shall be heartily pleased.— The St. James's Gazette. 





LEARNING TO THINK.—In every-day life no fact is more notice- 
able than the inability of many persons to do their own thinking, 
even in matters and upon lines wholly within the range of their 
intelligence. They will see a point that is suggested to them, and 
will at once understand its bearing on some matter in hand; but 
they do not seem to have the faculty or art of raising points for 
themselves, and consequently their action is not as intelligent as it 
might be. If given a rule to work by, they will apply it, not only 
in season, but out of season, and will look amazed if one suggests 
that, under special circumstances, they should have varied their 
usual procedure. Every employer and overseer of labor knows to 
what an extent this is the case. It is the exceptional workman 
who really thinks, and who can therefore be trusted to suit his 
action to circumstances. And so in nearly every sphere of life ; a 
kind of automatism seems to be the rule, and intelligent self-direc- 
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tion, in the light of present facts, more or less the exception. One 
is, therefore, tempted to ask whether, in connection with our sys- 
tems of education, some gymnastic might not be devised for the 
special purpose of teaching the rising generation to think. The 
mere introduction of the natural sciences into school and college 
courses will not suffice; for the sciences may be taught with very 
little intellectual result. What is needed is to form the habit of 
thought in connection with everything; and, without assuming to 
speak with authority, we cannot help inclining to the opinion that 
this might be done by presenting every object of thought as some- 
thing not complete in itself, but as requiring, for its proper com- 
prehension, to be considered in its relations to other things.— The 
Popular Science Monthly. 





‘A FAIRY-TALE OF THE OLD SORT.’—It can scarcely be denied 
that, considering his heavy-pated generation, Scott created more 
characters whom we remember, who are familiar friends of half 
the world, than any other author, save Shakspeare and Moliére. 
That counts for something, in spite of his universally confessed 
blemishes of careless and clumsy style. Noris he really so dangerous, 
we hope, as Mr. Howells thinks to American youth. A fairy-tale 
of the old sort might be written to this effect : Once there was a 
Rich American Merchant who had Three Daughters. All were 
beautiful ; but the youngest, the Bud, was his favorite. On his 
death-bed he called them together and said: ‘ My dear daughters, 
I am busted up on Chicago Preferreds. I have nothing left for you 
but these three books. Toyou, Morlina, I give Monsieur Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary.” ‘It is one impassioned cry of the austerest 
morality,” Mr. Howells says: and, my dear girl, you need it all! 
To you, Felicia, I present “‘ The Quick or the Dead,” by Miss Amélie 
Rives. She is “ our American female Shakspeare” ; I read that in 
the papers. Follow her maid, called Barbara—vous zrez loin. 
And for you, Emmie, I have kept a bad old book; but you will not 
be harmed by it,’ he said, addressing the Bud. ‘It is ‘“ The Heart 
of Midlothian,” by a man who had a wicked feudal title, Sir Walter 
Scott. I should be very culpable if I did not warn you that the 
author was a blind Jacobite, and intensely devoted to the institu- 
tions of his country and his time. But you are warned.’ Here 
the Merchant expired, and the Fairy-tale would trace his daughters, 
adventures. Which young lady would you prefer to follow through 
life >— The Saturday Review. 





Notes 

A SISTER of the late Maria Mitchell will prepare for the press 
the ‘ Life and Letters’ of the distinguished teacher. Her corre- 
spondence is said to be very rich in letters from Herschel, Hum- 
boldt, and others. 

—‘ The Light of Her Countenance,’ a new novel by H. H. Boy- 
esen, was published yesterday (Friday) by D. Appleton & Co.; 
also ‘Christianity and Agnosticism: A Controversy,’ being the re- 
cent polemical articles of Dr. Wace, Prof. Huxley, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Mallock, and Mrs. ore get Ward. The scene 
of _ Boyesen’s story opens in New York, but soon changes to 
Italy. 

—The Academy of July 13 printed a lon 
ative review of the volume of ‘ Authors at 
lished from these columns by Cassell & Co. 


—‘ Kentucky Fairs’ will be described ‘iin an illustrated article by 
James Lane Allen in next month’s Harper's; Harry Furniss will 
furnish drawings to John Lillie’s description of ‘London Mock Par- 
liaments,’ Theo. Child’s Russian paper will be on ‘ Holy Moscow,’ 
M. Edmond de Pressensé will write of ‘The Religious Movement 
in France,’ and Bishop Hurst of ‘ The Oldest and Smallest Sect in 
the World,’ and Alfred Parsons will illustrate Wordsworth’s ‘To 
the Cuckoo.’ 


—Mrs. Oliphant is said to be engaged on a topographical ac- 
count of Edinburgh, with some reference to its social and literary 
history. A new novel by Mrs. Oliphant is begun in the August 
Macmillan’s. ‘Kersteen’ is the title, and the story is of a Scot- 
tish family in the early years of the present century. 


— Edward Clifford’s biography of Father Damien is just published 
in London. Describing his first meeting with Damien’s ‘ bright, 
sensible face,’ he notes that he made a sketch of him, at seeing 
which the priest remarked: ‘ What an ugly face. I did not know 
the disease had made such — One day I asked him,’ 
says Mr. Clifford, ‘if he would like to send a message to Cardinal 
Manning. He said that it was not for such as he to send a mes- 
sage to so great a dignitary, but after a moment’s hesitation he 
added: “I send my humble respects and thanks.” He smiled 
modestly and deprecatingly when I gave him the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s message: ‘“ He won't accept the blessing of a heretic 


and highly appreci- 
ome’ recently repub- 
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Bishop, but tell him that he has my prayers and ask him to give me 
is.”’ , 


—Mr. Virginius Dabney, author of ‘ Don Miff,’ has written a 
novel called ‘Gold That Did Not Glitter,’ and the Lippincotts are 
about to publish it. Mr. Dabney is a Southerner living in New 
York, the son of that Thomas Dabney whose character was por- 
trayed in ‘ Memorials of a Southern Planter.’ 


—The 25 apr attending Wilkie Collins, the novelist, have 
pronounced him out of immediate danger. 

—Prof. W. F. Allen of the University of Wisconsin has prepared 
a ‘ History of the Roman People’ which Ginn & Co. will publish 
about Oct. 1. The author lays special emphasis upon two series 
of events; first, the policy and process by which the Roman do- 
minion was secured and organized during the republic, its reor- 
ganization under the empire, and fipal disruption at the time of the 
German migrations ; secondly, the social and economical causes of 
the failure of self-government among the Romans, and the working 
of the same forces under the empire. 


—Mr. John Morley has written an introduction to a forthcoming 
collection of the late Mr. Cotter Morison’s essays and contributions 
to the English reviews. 

—Mr. William Aldis Wright sends the following letter to. The 
Atheneum: 

I find that by a grave oversight I have allowed a sentence to stand in 
one of Edward Fitzgerald’s letters which has stirred the just resentment 
of Mr. Browning. Fitzgerald’s expression was evidently thrown off 
with the freedom that men permit themselves in correspondence with 
their intimate friends ; and I feel how great an injustice I have done to 
Fitzgerald in making public what was but the careless outburst of a 
passing mood, and thus investing it with a significance which was never 
designed. That I should have allowed a passage to remain which has 
so wronged the dead and pained the living causes me, I need not say, 
extreme vexation, and I'can only beg publicly to express my sincere re- 

ret. 

: —Prof. Hermann Grimm will shortly issue the correspondence 
of his uncle Jakob with the romanticist Achim von Arnim, co- 
editor of ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn.’ The letters date from 
Grimm’s early years, and are said to contain some outspoken re- 
marks by the great philologist on contemporary events. 


—The home of Jean Ingelow is an old-fashioned, cream-colored 
stone house in Kensington, surrounded by handsome grounds and 
embosomed in flowers and shrubs. The poet’ is far advanced in 
middle life, but still retains her wonderfully soft and youthful ex- 
pression. Her winters are spent in the south of France, and when 
at home, her mornings are still occupied in writing, although she 
no longer publishes much. 


—Miss Grace Ellery oer a grandaughter of William 
Ellery Channing, is known in California as a clever writer. ‘Some 
poetical and dramatical work’ from her pen is reported to have 
been ‘ much praised.’ 


—The striking series of sketches of prison life, ‘Scenes from a 
Silent World,’ now appearing in Blackwood’s, will this month con- 
tain the history of a murder committed in a dream, for which the 
accused was tried and executed. ‘The facts are recent and can 
be vouched for.’ Among other contributions is a study of ‘ British 
and American Democracy.’ 

—The manuscript journals of David Livingstone from which his 
first work, ‘ Missionary Laurels and Researches in South Africa’ 
was compiled, are said to be missing, and his sisters are said to be 
the more anxious for their recovery from the circumstance that 
Livingstone declared that out of these journals he could write 
three books as large as the one actually published. 


—A ‘chiel’ has been among the Chautauquans in Summer 
School assembled, and the 7rzbune has printed his notes. Mr. 
Lewis Miller, the founder and president of the organization with 
which Bishop Vincent’s name is so prominently connected, is de- 
scribed as an Ohioan by birth, now fifty-nine years of age, ‘a well- 
built, solid-looking gentleman, with a gray beard and a jovial face.’ 
The acting Chancellor, Bishop Vincent’s son, George E. Vincent, 
is a graduate of Yale and a hard worker, whose energy and activ- 
ity ‘are amazing to those who have never met his.father.’ Dr. 
William R. Harper of Yale, Principal of the Chautauqua School of 
Fine Arts, is round-faced, black-haired and smooth-shaven, wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and looks not unlike a theological Mr. 
Pickwick. His vigor and enthusiasm are boundless.’ Dr. Herbert 
B. Adams of Johns Hopkins, the lecturer on history, is ‘a compactly 
built, practical-looking gentleman with a black mustache. He isa 
graduate of Amherst, studied abroad, and took a degree at Heidel- 
berg.’ Dr. J. W. Dickinson of Boston, Principal of the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Retreat, ‘is a tall and dignified New Englander, with 


white whiskers and clear blue eyes. He is secretary of the Massa- 
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chusetts Board of Education, and is one of the most successful 
directors of normal training in the country.’ Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
of Columbia‘is said to be the lecturer ‘who has made ‘the most 
enviable reputation as a story-teller.’ Dr. W. A. Duncan of Syra- 
cuse administers the practical affairs of the school. A visitor at 
Chautauqua this year is Stagg, the famous Yale pitcher, who 
pitches by day and in the pitch darkness of the night ponders the 
themes he is erelong to discourse upon in the pulpit. 


—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, co-editor with Dr. Abbott of Zhe 
Christian Union, sailed for’ Antwerp on July 24 by the steamer 
Westerland. The readers of his paper will probably hear from him 
from various points of iuterest on the Continent and in England. 


—The New Haven Colony Historical Society will issue this 
month a compilation of the epitaphs in the old Milford graveyard 
which bear date prior to 1800, The transcriptions will be literal, 
the type representing as nearly as possible the lettering on the 
stones. Photo-chemical fac-similes will be given of seventeen of 
the most notable stones. Only 250 volumes will be issued, and 
their publication will be one the features of the celebration of Mil- 
ford’s 250th anniversary. 


—Capt. F. V. Greene will publish in Harper's Weekly on Au- 
gust 7 an article on ‘Roads and Road-making,’ with special refer- 
ence to the methods best adapted to repaving the streets of New 
York. The paper will form an illustrated supplement. Will 
Carleton will contribute to Harfer’s Bazar on August 9 a poem 
entitled ‘Diogenes’ Daughter,’ accompanied: with a front-page 
illustration by W. A. Rogers. 


—Our Canadian contemporary 7e Week, already in its sixth 
year, has made a esd for itself in colonial journalism as some- 
thing more than the organ of a single man, though that man be so 
able and accomplished a scholar and journalist as Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. Under its newly-appointed managing editor Mr. S. Fran- 
cis Harrison it has lost nothing in vigor; and the literary depart- 
ment of the paper is maintained as a most important one. The 
London correspondent, ‘ Walter Powell,’ is, we believe, a daughter 
of the artist Frith—him of the ‘ Reminiscences.’ 


— The Lost Dispatch’ has only been out two weeks, yet the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Publishing Co. report having received orders for it 
from California to the far East. 


—The author of the historical novel ‘Micah Clarke’ is an 
English physician, only thirty years old, who has been a writer of 
magazine stories for ten years past. Dr. A. C. Doyle is described 
as being a tall, athletic young man, who not only attends to a good 
practice and writes novels, but is a famous cricketer. He has, 
moreover, seen service on the West African coast and ‘roughed 
it’ in a whaler. He is a nephew of Richard Doyle of Punch, the 
illustrator of ‘ The Newcomes.’ 


—The centennial year and month of the French Revolution were 
signalized by the publication in this city on July 20 of the first num- 
ber of Le Nouveau-Monde, an illustrated weekly which comes 
‘not to stir up strife, not to struggle for a place already occupied,’ 
but to bring France and America into closer relations in respect to 
matters of literature, science and the afts. Not inappropriately, 
the first page is given up to a portrait of Edmond Bruwaert the 
French Consul General in this city—the youngest of all French 
Consuls General ; and a sketch of M. Bruwaert follows. There is 
(of course) something about the Eiffel Tower, with an idealized 
picture of its sky-piercing beams and girders; there is a Chronique 
de New York ; full-page and half-page illustrations and an illustrated 
supplement ; fiction is not forgotten ; and a free subscription is of- 
fered to the first reader who guesses the identity of a well-known 
French New Yorker, whose portrait i§ printed with his back tow- 
ard you. The second number of this promising venture will be 
published on August 17, and thereafter its appearances will be 
weekly. 


—Mrs. Howe’s seventieth birthday was duly celebrated in Bos- 
ton, and now, on the 13th of this month, at the Newport Opera 
House, a still more striking testimonial is to be given in recognition 
of the woman’s public services. The Boston Transcript thus de- 
scribes it : ’ 

The people of Newport who are to take the leading characters in the 
tableaus are the most prominent in local and dramatic circles. The 
events dramatized show the old struggles of the righteous minorities of 
colonial, Revolutionary, and national and reformatory days. They 
bring out the great eloquence of the historian, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
to its fullest power. The programme, arranged and copyrighted by 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, of Boston, attempts to trace the growth of radi- 
cal ideas which has made of us a Nation. It closes with a tableau 
showing woman’s place to-day. . » Mrs, Howe, while accepting the 
compliment offered her in the testimonial, will recommend that all 
pecuniary results of the entertainment shall.be placed in the hands of a 
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committee, and by them devoted to some worthy object in Newport. 
Patrons for the pageant are his Excellency Governor H. W. Ladd and 
his Honor Mayor Thomas Coggeshall. Through the kindness 
of Commander Higginson, of the United States ship New Hampshire, 
the naval apprentices are allowed to take part. The Newport Artillery 
will be under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Brown. Music for 
thc evening will be furnished by the full orchestra and brass Land of the 
United States ship New Hampshire, conducted by Mr. John Green- 
wood, 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of ro ad, 4 

QUESTIONS 

1474.—Has the word ‘vice-regent’ any title to a place in the Eng- 
lish language ? Will some one tell me when it came into use, and on 
whose authority. I know what a viceroy is, and what a queen-regent is; 
and I know that a regent is ‘one invested with vicarious authority,” 
and that a vice-gerent is ‘ one having, or exercising, delegated power ; a 
lieutenant,’ etc. But what is a vice-vegent? Is it a vice-lieutenant, or 
a vice-deputy, or a vice-vice-president, for example? I ask the question 
because I do not find the word in any English dictionary, at hand, and 
because it strikes me as a solecism. Yet I find it used—at least twenty 
times—in a recently published romance (‘ Thoth,’ reprinted by D. 
Appleton & Co., ‘from the third London edition’); and in Scribner's 
for July (p. 26), in the story of ‘ How the Derby Was Won.’ 


HARTFORD, CONN. j. H. T. 





1475.—Why does Dr. Buckley, in his article in the July Century, refer 
to Balaam’s ass in the masculine gender? The Bible narrative distinctly 
—and properly—puts this far-sighted, argumentative, and much-abused 
beast in the feminine—‘ which thing is an allegory,’ whence several 
morals might be drawn. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. NEw JERSEY. 





1476.—After reading the criticisms of the new translations of Balzac 
—‘ Cousin Bette’ and ‘ Louis Lambert ’—in THE CRITIC some time since,. 
it is not easy to feel that one would enjoy anything from his pen; and 
yet there must have been work written by this man, of whom we hear 
so much, that will bear reading. Will;you kindly name the best two of 
his novels ? 

New York. 


[We should name ‘ Pére Goriot ’ and ‘ Eugénie Grandet.’] 


D. H. S. 





1477.—I have somewhere read of a dispute between two of the 
ancient philosophers as to a definition of man, which was illustrated by 
one’s stripping a fowl of its feathers and showing it as the other’s 
‘man,’ Can you refer me to a work giving the whole story ? 

PHILA., PA. 


[Diogenes the Cynic was the practical joker in question. ] 


S.S. J. 





1478.—1, Where can I obtain D’Arpentigny’s or Desbarrolles’ 
works on palmistry ? and what are the titles of the books? 2. Is trans- 
lating light literature from the German an over-worked field ? 

BALSTON, N. Y. E. W. S. 

{t. ‘ Dick’s Mysteries of the Hand,’ translated, abridged and ary 
ranged from the writings of Desbarrolles, D’Arpentigny and De Para. 
d’Hermes, is published at fifty cents by Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann, 








Street, New York. 2. It is.] 
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